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The Honor System in the University of Virginia 
By Professor Charles W. Kent, Ph.D. 


ANY recent attempts have been made 
in our educational institutions to im- 
pose the honor system upon students by 
faculty enactment, or to have it engrafted 
by student resolutions. These efforts at a 
sort of constructive honor, enforced {rom 
without, have not, as a rule, been successful. 
Institutions which are blessed with the honor 
system as a practical and efficient rule of action 
have seen it grow as an organic evolution of 
sound public sentiment. Of course, this 
public opinion, engendered and endorsed alike 
by faculty and students, has at times taken the 
concrete form of special regulations; but the 
point is that the public sentiment produces 
the regulations. ‘The effort to create a revo- 
lution in sentiment by a mere wiz voce 
vote on a fatuous resolution is fraught with 
failure. 

The word system is in itself unfortunate. 
Honor is a spirit, not a system, and it would 
be far better to speak of honor as permeating 
a whole institution than as a system subscribed 
to as a sort of college creed. The true efh- 
cacy is not real and recognized until this spirit 
comes to be the mainspring of college citizen- 
ship. It is, then, the fruition of a sound and 
potent public opinion, exerting itself upon all 
the interrelations of professors and students 
and branding all unseemly conduct with its 
condemnatory disapproval. 

Positively, it accords high praise to all ex- 
hibitions of superlative excellence in moral 
conduct and endorses the nobler and the self- 
forgetful virtues. The spirit of honor, for 
example, is as much responsible for any splen- 
did exhibition of student moral courage as it 
is for any timely manifestation of student op- 
probrium. 


For instance, in the winter of 1902, there 
came, on the fourteenth of February, an un- 
usually heavy snowfall, which caught all of 
the poorer people of the little town of Char- 
lottesville totally unprepared. The result 
was that there was much suffering, both for 
lack of fuel and lack of food. With prompt- 
ness and with generous chivalry, the students 
of the University, many among the very wealth- 
iesi, forced their way through drifted snow, 
waist-deep, to the cabins of thriftless negroes 
and carried to them on their own shoulders 
bags of coal or baskets of food. This was 
a splendid manifestation of the spirit of honor. 

This, | am proud to say, could probably 
be found in any institution of the United 
States, and merely speaks well for the general 
sentiment of helpfulness which manifests itself 
in courageous youth when properly moved. 
On the other hand, the following incident 
would probably have happened in but a few 
institutions of this country. A student, who 
has been mildly reproved by his landlady for 
loud talking in his room, is provoked and be- 
comes angry, later forgets himself and speaks 
disrespectfully, and finally becomes so dis- 
agreeable that he is told that he must with- 
draw from the house. A body of students, 
learning the true state of the case after care- 
ful inquiry, visits him, through a committee, 
with a statement that his conduct has been so 
ungentlemanly as to deprive him of the priv- 
ileges of the University, and that he must 
withdraw from the institution on the next 
train. Such an application of the honor sys- 
tem speaks well for the manliness and high 
standards of the student body. 

The peculiar application of the honor sys- 
tem, however, at which most institutions 








seem to be aiming, is, after all, merely inci- 
dental to this. It has to do, of course, with 
the proper conduct of examinations. Behind 
this is probably the association of students and 
professors on a basis of absolute frankness 
and honesty, in which the students are trusted 
implicitly and their word invariably accepted 
without any question whatever; and, on the 
other hand, the professors refrain absolutely 
from all espionage or needless interference. 
‘The honor system should apply, therefore, 
to class-room work and to all the relations of 
students and professors, as well as to exami- 
nations. 

Following Mr. Jefferson's strong appeal, 
in the early days of the University, to the 
students for manly conduct and for virtuous 
action, based, not upon the fear of punish- 
ment, but upon a love of right, the faculty 
of the University of Virginia, as early as 
1842, passed a resolution that thereafter all 
examinations should be held without any sys- 
tem of supervision, and that each student 
should append to his paper a statement, on 
his honor, that he had neither given nor re- 
ceived any form of aid during the examina- 
tion. [his system has been in vogue at the 
University from that day until this, and the 
yery rare violations of it have been dealt with, 
never by the faculty or the officials, but al- 
ways by the students. Indeed, the students 
are peculiarly jealous of any sort of interfer- 
ence with this prerogative. [hey would re- 
sent any consideration even, on the part of the 
faculty, of any case of violation of the honor 
system. If such a case becomes known to 
the faculty without becoming known to the 
students, it must, under an unwritten law, 
be referred to the students; if it becomes 
known to the students, it will probably never 
reach the faculty’s ear until all action in the 
premises has been taken. 

The result of this system has been that 
not once in five years, perhaps, is there a 
violation of it, but invariably, when the vio- 
lation has occurred, whether on the part of 
some student of no particular social standing 
and no particular influence, or, as in the 
most recent case, of a student in high social 
position and exceedingly popular, the same 
punishment—that of absolute and immediate 
withdrawal from the University—has been 
inflicted. Of course, the maintenance of 
this system depends absolutely upon the will 
of the student body, ard that will is always 
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effective when it is supported by an unbroken 
body of public sentiment. 

It has been no part, however, of the Uni- 
versity's plan to subject men taking exami- 
nations to unnecessary temptations. Ihe Uni- 
versity examinations are long and difficult. 
They last from four to eight hours, in most 
cases, and, in some cases, even to twelve 
hours. During this entire period some officer 
of the University is present in the room, not 
for the sake of detecting any form of “‘crib- 
bing,” but merely for the sake of keeping 
order, or answering rightful questions, and, 
in general, enforcing such regulations as make 
for the welfare of the students. On the other 
hand, while the students are not prevented 
from leaving the room, they are cautioned 
against remaining out too long, or going to 
their own rooms, or subjecting themselves, 
by conversation or otherwise, to possible vio- 
lations of the pledge they are expected to 
sign. It has been the mistake of some of the 
institutions which have tried to adopt this 
system that they seem to feel it necessary to 
expose young men to all possible temptation 
in order to test at once the system’s validity 
and strength. For instance, in one insti- 
tution, some professors made a point of giv- 
ing the examination questions and then with- 
drawing completely, so that the young men 
would be left entirely alone. At other in- 
stitutions, men make it a point to remain near, 
but not in the same room. All of these 
devices are based upon a false understanding 
of the honor system, which is designed to 
protect men, not alone from the consequences 
of temptation, but from temptation itself. “The 
result of such a system is invariably to put the 
emphasis upon truth, frankness, and manhood; 
it cultivates a sound morality. 

Graduation is based upon no petty device 
or scheme to defraud an unsuspecting pro- 


fessor and leads to no boasting in after days. 


of how easily one “cribbed his way through 
college.”” It makes the test of graduation one 
of absolute merit, and puts upon the success- 
ful candidate the seal of the University’s 
approval and the approval of his own culti- 
vated conscience. ‘This cultivation of sound 
morality is in itself the highest ideal in educa- 
tion. 

There is but one realm of importance in 
which the honor system in the institutions in 
which it is thoroughly rooted has rot proved 
entirely effective—that is in the realm of 
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It is greatly to be desired that the 
time may be hastened when the same system 
that condemns and despises all falsity and 
fraud between student and professor will as 
loudly condemn all:forms of subterfuge or 
unfairness in college sport, whether within 
or without the institution. “The sound moral- 
ity inculcated by the system should not toler- 


sport. 


ate breaches of rules because umpires fail to 
see, or suffer evasions of rules controlling inter- 
collegiate relations by some unfair or ques- 
tionable subterfuge. When public sentiment 
becomes as strong in sport as it is now in many 
institutions in study, the whole tendency of 
our college life will be to elevate the character 
of young men who pass through it. 


Notable Utterances of the Summer Conferences 


‘Have I Not Seen Jesus Christ, Our 
Lord 2” 


By G. A. Johnston Ross, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. 
ROBABLY no single sentence that St. 


Paul has uttered gives more accurately 
the formula of his life, one of the most pow- 
erfully influential lives that ever moved across 
the plain of history, than the words, “Have 
I not seen Jesus Christ, the Lord?” Let 
us see what they mean. By the word “‘seen”’ 
Paul palpably means seen with his bodily 
eyes. It is open to you, if you please, to 
join the ranks of those who, even in his life, 
doubted and mocked at his notion that he had 
with bodily eyes seen the glorified Jesus, but 
there is no doubt that Paul believed he had 
seen Jesus with his bodily eyes. His own 
vision of the risen Christ he placed on a 
level with the appearances to the other 
apostles, Which were certainly believed and 
declared to be real physical appearances. And 
yet we must not be misled by his determined 
insistence on the reality of the physical vision 
into supposing that the spiritual vision’ was 
not after all, to Paul, the supremely important 
matter. If Paul had seen no more than 
Jesus of Nazareth alive after being dead, that 
wonder would never have made Paul the man 
he became. It was seeing the spiritual signifi- 
cance of that survival that changed Saul the 
persecutor into Paul the apostle. ‘That is to 
say, it was not the physical revelation made 
from without, but the spiritual revelation made 
{rom within——where, indeed, only the spiritual 
revelation can occur—that changed the whole 
of life for Paul. 

It is not difficult to see in this sentence that 
the spiritual significance is in the forefront. 
Even the word for “‘seen’’ is not the Greek 


word for looking on a physical spectacle, but 
rather the word which conveys the idea of 
intuitive perception by the mind. ‘A little 
while,” said Jesus once, “‘and ye shall not 
see me’’—that is, ye shall not behold me 
with your natural eyes—‘‘and again a little 
while and ye shall see me’’—this time see 
intuitively as by a flash of inspiration what es- 
sentially | am. Now it is the second word 
for ‘‘see’’ that Paul uses here: “Have I not 
seen ?’’——that is, once for all, with that inner 
eye which no doubt can darken. “Have | 
not seen Jesus Christ, the Lord>?’’ Note the 
word “‘Lord” also. It is not a title added 
to the name of Jesus in empty honor. The 
meaning is that he had seen Jesus enthroned as 
supreme in the moral and spiritual world. He 
had plainly come to see, on that hot day 
when he rode to Damascus, that morally and 
spiritually higher than Jesus there was none. 
Henceforth, therefore, he, Paul, would wor- 
ship Jesus. 

There are men in this gathering whose 
lives have been transformed by an experi- 
ence which they cannot more accurately de- 
scribe than by saying, with Paul, that they 
have seen the risen Christ. This claim is 
the perpetual puzzle of unbelievers and of all 
who have not had the heavenly vision. The 
vision divides men into two classes who hope- 
lessly misunderstand one another. It is a mys- 
tery that the two classes should exist, and those 
who claim to have had the vision are certainly 
not those who feel least the weight of the 
mystery. Still, in spite of scorn and misunder- 
standing, Christian men continue calmly to 
declare that they have seen the risen Christ; 
that the vision of the supremacy of Jesus has 
broken upon them, ard that for them, in con- 
sequence, the whole order of life has been 
changed, and its meaning and use have been 
put into absolutely new light. 
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Unhappily we who have seen the vision 
forget the obligations that attach to it, and 
therefore fall into evil ways and distrust 
God; and there are many circumstances in our 
lives in which we might pull ourselves to- 
gether and have our faith and sense of duty 
strengthened by saying to ourselves, “Have | 
not seen Jesus Christ as Lord>’’ I should like 
to mention a few of the more familiar of these 
circumstances. 

1. There is a familiar circumstance of the 
oppression of our minds by reasoned argu- 
ments against the faith, which is called the 
assault of doubt. In the times in which we 
live one cannot understand how intelligent men 
can wholly escape feeling the pressure at some 
point of the many-sided attack upon our faith. 
Different men are affected by different aspects 
of the attack. One type of mind is peculiar- 
ly liable to periodical doubts as to the exist- 
ence of God and is ready to be thrown into 
despair by the confessed inadequacy of the 
proofs of God’s existence as a person. Avn- 
other, accustomed from childhood to regard 
the Bible from cover to cover as immaculately 
unassailable, infallible, is dismayed by what 
he hears of modern science and the discredit 
which it is supposed to have thrown on the 
truth of the statements which the Bible makes, 
and forthwith feels the whole fabric of his 
faith crumbling beneath him. Yet another, 
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reading the clever generalizations of certain 
writers on the subject of evolution and espe- 
cially of the application of the idea to the 
history of religion, hears how it is now a set- 
tled axiom among men of a certain type of 
culture, that we are on the eve of the founding 
of a new religion, for which Christianity, like 
other religions, will be found to have prepared 
the way, and which will supersede Christianity 
and render it obsolete. Another, hearing 
and reading of this, says in dismay to himself: 
“Have I been misled, then? Is Jesus of 
Nazareth indeed He that should come, or 
look we for another>’’ And so, on every side 
of the attack, Christian men—mark you, 
Christian men—are liable to reverses and dis- 
comfitures of faith, paralyzing the whole 
being. 

Well, what better rally could be sounded 
in the soul than this, ““Have I not seen Jesus 
Christ as Lord? ‘The spiritual supremacy 
of Jesus came upon me as a definite illumina- 
tion, and is not that final>’’ Do not suppose 
that in saying this you are hiding away trom 
argument, sheltering behind a blind belief in 
some projection of your imagination. Do 
not suppose that you are dethroning reason in 
favor of an unreasoning mysticism. For if you 
will look back upon the attacks made upon 
your faith, you will find that it is just this 
which they have left out of account, the true 
significance of the spiritual and moral emi- 
nence of Christ. The books that oppose 
Christianity, or propose to eliminate from it the 
supernatural element, are just those which 
hurry most over, or entirely pass by, the sig- 
nificance of the person of Christ. For if 
Jesus of Nazareth did rise a “‘root out of a dry 
ground,” His environment being intellectually 
unfavorable to moral excellence and yet at 
once presented an unsurpassable moral ideal 
and actualized it in His own life, that lonely 
fact in the center of human history persistent- 
ly awaits interpretation, and no interpreta- 
tion fits the facts like the interpretation of the 
New Testament. 

The Christian man, then, who, when as- 
sailed by doubt, pulls himself together by 
saying, “Have I not seen Jesus as Lord>’”’ is 
not only not surrendering his intellect, but he is 
using the strongest intellectual as well as spirit- 
ual weapon for the repelling of the assault. 
And yet it is surely an attitude which the 
veriest child in the Kingdom of God may take 
up. ‘Could it be possible,” Mr. Le Galli- 
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enne makes a scoffing skeptic say, “that these 
Christians had not heard that this faith of 
theirs was all a dream, a beautiful dream 
that faded and fled at the daybreak of sci- 
ence?” “‘Oh yes! they had heard all that,” 
he makes the Christian reply. “They had 
heard all that, and they smiled to themselves 
sweetly, indulgently, a little sorrowfully, a 
little humorously, as they thought of it. You 
see, they knew. By some grace of God it 
had been given to them to see. It was but 
natural that those who had not seen should 
deny the vision, but the vision was none the 
less real for that.’ Now that describes the 
standpoint which in the defense of the faith 
the humblest Christian serving-maid may take 
alongside the most brilliant Christian apologist. 


““Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny; 
Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou 
deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.” 


When, then, our faith is in danger of discom- 
fiture, we may employ by way of personal 
rebuke the words which have been put by an 
English poet into the lips of St. Paul himself: 


‘Shame on the flame so dying to an ember! 
Shame on the reed so lightly overset! 
Yes, I have seen Him—can I| not remember ? 
Yes, | have known Him—and shall Paul 
forget?” 


2. But doubt may come in an even darker 
and more terrible form than that of cold, rea- 
soned argument. [here come times to most 
of us when, by a process of which we really 
cannot give a ful! account, we become unable 
to believe in the destiny which Christianity de- 
clares is one day to be ours. Is not immortal- 
ity a dream, a foolish, futile imagining? The 
great material world around, with its crushing 
power, gathers sometimes on our spirits. We 
see ourselves as impotent material structures, 
struggling for a moment against the forces of 
decay and as feeble scraps of driftwood being 
surely hurried to an ocean of oblivion. Life 
seems a useless struggle ending in night, and 
we seem to be detached, unheeded units of 
mankind. So we sometimes mope and mourn 
until suddenly, “Have I not seen Jesus Christ 
as Lord?” rings through our spirits and 
wakens us. Can I have seen Jesus Christ as 


Lord and yet there be no eternal life? Can 
His spiritual supremacy have risen like a great 
light on my soul and yet He Himself be dead ? 
Can goodness to the uttermost, truth in the 
highest, be dead? Can I so much as con- 
ceive of a permanent dualism between good- 
ness and being? ‘The first of all gospels,” 
said Carlyle, “‘is that no lie lives.” Con- 
versely, truth and life go hand in hand. It 
is impossible that Jesus Christ should now be 
dead; and if Christ lives then I, as one of those 
whom He loved and whom He loved to the 
uttermost, shall live also. Jesus of Nazareth 
will never now forsake His friends, and de- 
tached and forgotten | never can be while 
He remembers me. His glance has given 
my being significance and value, and | am 
bound to move on, to press forward in hope- 
ful faith, for | have seen the Christ who loves 
me as supreme. 

3. If I dare not despair for myself, still 
less can I despair for the world around me 
which He loves and for which He died. You 
know how the demon of pessimism comes to 
haunt you, suggesting now in open Luciferian 
mockery and again with a sanctimonious air 
as of one interpreting prophecies profoundly, 
that the notion of human progress is an empty 
illusion; that the world is steadily growing 
worse; that the spiritual forces at work are 
hopelessly incompetent to stem the tide of evil; 
that it is perfectly useless to spend and be 
spent in the unequal struggle with the devil 
and the darkness. Perhaps to no one is this 
terrible temptation more apt to come than to 
the tired Christian worker, who for the mo- 
ment has forgotten the source of his strength 
and, toiling in his own, is growing weary. 
What better recall could there be for him 
than the words, “Have I not seen Jesus Christ 
as Lord>’’ Is not His spiritual eminence to- 
day the pledge of His final victory? Did | 
not hear Him say, “‘Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world’? Did not He believe 
in a happy issue out of all the world’s afflic- 
tions? Did not his very last words on earth 
speak of the consummation of the ages—the 
steady movement of history to a certain end, 
when despite struggle and opposition, He 
will put His enemies under His feet? Can 
love, can goodness finally be balked? It is 
impossible! I have seen Jesus Christ as Lord, 
that is, potentially victor over the world, and 
the gleam of the fulness of victory is already 
in His eyes. I must take heart again or else 








be condemned for my despair; for despair is 
the denial of the victory which I have seen 
in the eyes of Christ. Against fearful odds 
the martyrs of the early Church went through 
to victory, because they believed that their 
Lord was already potentially supreme over 
all His foes. After twenty centuries of His 
conquests, we should at least have as strong 
faith as they. 

4. There is one final circumstance in which 
we might use this sentence as a means of re- 
covery. I mean when we fall into slackness of 
various kinds. After a time of continual 
strain like the present, a certain relaxation 
of the moral fiber is nearly inevitable; and 
it is in that time of relaxation that comes the 
temptation to neglect duty and evade oppor- 
tunities of service; to fall in spite of our resolves 
to live henceforth for God into the meanness 
of self-assertion, and even to fall from the 
heights of contemplative meditation into the 
drift of submission to the life of sense. At 
such a time, could not we recall ourselves 
to duty by saying, “Have I not seen Jesus as 
Lord>”’ and does not the vision carry its own 
responsibility with us? 

There is no vision that carries with it so 
enormous a responsibility as the vision of 
Christ. Let no man here hesitate as to his 
being now summoned into the service of the 
Master. Do you acknowledge that you have 
seen here in Northfield any, even the slightest 
ray, of the glory of Jesus? Then understand 
that the vision is the obligation to transmit 
the glory. You are made one of God's 
selected ones for propagating the knowledge 
of the glory of Jesus by the very fact that you 
have been permitted to see something of Him. 

But, as we close, | fain would have you 
think of the vision of Christ, not only as a 
responsibility, but as a possible daily rein- 
forcement. It is possible to give the closest 
attention to your research work as students; 
possible to look down with microscopic mi- 
nuteness upon all God has made and study 
His Word and His works, while at the same 
time cultivating the habit of looking up and 
off to Jesus, “the author and perfector of our 
faith.” The old hymn said, “There is life 
for a look at the crucified One.”’ The refer- 
ence expands itself into a law of the whole 
Christian life. ‘There is always life for a look 
at the crucified One. Cultivate, therefore, 
through your life of service the habit of the 
upward look, and then when your service is 
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over and you come to pass through the bil- 
lows of the river of death, when you cannot 
even recall a text, the habit of the upward 
look will be your strength; and when from 
death you issue forth to the judgment seat 
and God, the righteous One, looks down 
upon you with the withering glance of His 
insufferable holiness, look then to the Lord 
Jesus Christ and God will understand that 
your look means, ““Such as Christ is to Thee, 
I fain would be’’; and seeing that look, God 
the Judge will be satisfied and for Christ's 
sake will receive you into His fellowship with 
those who perpetually serve Him, “seeing 


His Face.” 


Awakening the Indifferent to an In- 
terest in the Christian Life 


By Dean Edward I. Bosworth, D.D. 
N°! all indifferent men are ‘really in the 


same condition. Behind the appearance 
of indifference there may be a variety of ex- 
perience. 

There is the really and avowedly indifferent 
man. Generally his interest will be awakened 
by seeing some one living the Christian life. 
Perhaps in his home town there has been no 
man of his own age living a strong, virile, at- 
tractive Christian life. [he so-called “‘Chris- 
tians’’ have been older people, or of the other 
sex. [he matter has never been brought 
home to him as an attractive possibility for him 
by the sight of some one like himself living 
the life. Now, in college, he sees another 
man living a thoroughly honest life, a man 
who does not crib in the class-room, or do 
an unfair thing in athletics. This new ac- 
quaintance lives a clean life. He is heartily 
interested in other men and will go out of his 
way to help them. He has a certain self- 
control and steadiness. He seems to be under 
the dominance of a great purpose and to 
know what he is about. He has an unosten- 
tatious, but perfectly evident and unconcealed, 
reverence for God. ‘The indifferent man sees 
as time goes on that there is something in 
the other man’s life that is absent from his 
own, and he is glad in due time to have the 
other man try to share it with him. He is 
glad to have a report of the other man’s ex- 
perience with Jesus Christ. 

Sometimes there is a chance to force quietly 
home upon the confessedly indifferent man the 
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fact that his very indifference is a sign of 
flagrant moral deficiency. A person sits out- 
side on the steps of the Dresden gallery. You 
ask him if he has been in to see the Sistine 
Madonna. He says that he has not and does 
not care to go in. Or he goes into the room 
where the great picture hangs alone, and 
after looking at it a moment passes out un- 
moved. His lack of interest in the Sistine 
Madonna proves him to be artistically defect- 
ve. Soa man is proved morally defective, if 
he has no interest in the greatest fact of the 
world’s history, the fact of the person of 
Jesus Christ. Dr. Fairbairn says of Jesus 
Christ: “‘Jesus Christ is the most powerful 
spiritual force that ever operated for good on 
and in humanity. He is to-day what he has 
been for centuries, an object of reverence and 
love to the good, the cause of remorse and 
change, penitence and hope to the bad, of 
moral strength to the morally weak, of in- 
spiration to the despondent, consolation to the 
desolate, and cheer to the dying. He has 
created the typical virtues and moral ambi- 
tions of civilized man, has been to the benev- 
olent a motive for benevolence, to the selfish 
a persuasion to self-forgetful obedience, and 
has become the living ideal that has steadied 
and raised, awed and guided youth, braced 
and ennobled manhood, mellowed and beauti- 
fied age.”” And yet in this greatest and in- 
creasingly dominant fact, this man has no in- 
terest! Surely he is seriously ailing in his 
moral sense. It is not his lack of interest in 
the theological Christ that is his condemnation, 
for the theological Christ has not always been 
interesting. 

It is the Christ of the Gospels that is really 
interesting. The failure to be drawn toward 
him is one’s legitimate condemnation. No 
matter what be one’s attitude toward the 
doctrines, if he does not feel interest in the 
person of Christ he is defective. If he does 
not at least wish that he might some time and 
in some world find Jesus and talk with Him, 
he is morally defective. His attitude should 
be that of the pagan whom Richard Watson 
Gilder represents to have met Jesus in the 
year 32 A. D., while still uncertain who 
Jesus was. He said: 


“If Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—I say 

That of all mankind I cleave to Him, 
And to Him will I cleave alway. 
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“If Jesus Christ is God— 
And the only God—I swear 

I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air.” 


Perhaps the indifferent man realizes that 
his lack of interest is a fundamental moral de- 
ficiency, and would be glad to know how he 
can develop an interest in Jesus Christ. The 
problem of doing this is somewhat like the 
problem of developing an interest in the Sis- 
tine Madonna. In the latter case one needs 
to sit down before the great picture for a 
considerable time, and simply see if he can 
discover anything in-it. He needs to come 
to it repeatedly and give it profound atten- 
tion. It will greatly help him if some one 
who has come to an appreciation of the pic- 
ture will sit down by him and point out some 
of its beauties. While the increasing develop- 
ment of the artistic sense is a thing of a life- 
time, still in a single hour one may, under 
proper guidance, have a new world of beauty 
opened to him. Now the essence of the 
Christian life is devotion to God as He is 
revealed in the person of Jesus Christ. It is 
necessary, therefore, that he who would be- 
come a Christian shall develop an_ interest 
in Jesus Christ. To do this one must study 
the life and character of Jesus Christ. He must 
sit down before the picture of Jesus Christ 
presented in the Gospels and see if he can 
discover anything in it. There are men in the 
college world to-day who, after studying the 
life of Jesus Christ a few minutes each day 
for six months, have risen up to say, “I will 
become a Christian.’’ Here, too, as in the 
Dresden gallery, one may sit down by a 
friend, listen to the report of what he has 
found in Jesus Christ, and in a single hour be 
introduced into the beginning of a lifelong 
interest in Him. For Jesus Christ is surely 
interesting. 

2. The indifferent man is not always 
avowedly and honestly indifferent. He some- 
times expresses himself in ways that are not 
a frank confession of indifference, but that are 
really expressive of indifference. It is possible 
to help him realize that he really is indifferent 
and therefore flagrantly defective morally. He 
sometimes says he has come to college for 
work and has not time to think of the Christ- 
ian life. He needs to realize that he really 
does not consider such a life worth while. 
He is indifferent to its importance. If any one 








be condemned for my despair; for despair is 
the denial of the victory which | have seen 
in the eyes of Christ. Against fearful odds 
the martyrs of the early Church went through 
to victory, because they believed that their 
Lord was already potentially supreme over 
all His foes. After twenty centuries of His 
conquests, we should at least have as strong 
faith as they. 

4. There is one final circumstance in which 
we might use this sentence as a means of re- 
covery. | mean when we fall into slackness of 
various kinds. After a time of continual 
strain like the present, a certain relaxation 
of the moral fiber is nearly inevitable; and 
it is in that time of relaxation that comes the 
temptation to neglect duty and evade oppor- 
tunities of service ; to fall in spite of our resolves 
to live henceforth for God into the meanness 
of self-assertion, and even to fall from the 
heights of contemplative meditation into the 
drift of submission to the life of sense. At 
such a time, could not we recall ourselves 
to duty by saying, “Have I not seen Jesus as 
Lord>’’ and does not the vision carry its own 
responsibility with us? 

There is no vision that carries with it so 
enormous a responsibility as the vision of 
Christ. Let no man here hesitate as to his 
being now summoned into the service of the 
Master. Do you acknowledge that you have 
seen here in Northfield any, even the slightest 
ray, of the glory of Jesus? Then understand 
that the vision is the obligation to transmit 
the glory. You are made one of God's 
selected ones for propagating the knowledge 
of the glory of Jesus by the very fact that you 
have been permitted to see something of Him. 

But, as we close, | fain would have you 
think of the vision of Christ, not only as a 
responsibility, but as a possible daily rein- 
forcement. It is possible to give the closest 
attention to your research work as students; 
possible to look down with microscopic mi- 
nuteness upon all God has made and study 
His Word and His works, while at the same 
time cultivating the habit of looking up and 
off to Jesus, “the author and perfector of our 
faith.” The old hymn said, “There is life 
for a look at the crucified One.” The refer- 
ence expands itself into a law of the whole 
Christian life. There is always life for a look 
at the crucified One. Cultivate, therefore, 
through your life of service the habit of the 
upward look, and then when your service is 
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over and you come to pass through the bil- 
lows of the river of death, when you cannot 
even recall a text, the habit of the upward 
look will be your strength; and when from 
death you issue forth to the judgment seat 
and God, the righteous One, looks down 
upon you with the withering glance of His 
insufferable holiness, look then to the Lord 
Jesus Christ and God will understand that 
your look means, ““Such as Christ is to Thee, 
I fain would be’’; and seeing that look, God 
the Judge will be satisfied and for Christ’s 
sake will receive you into His fellowship with 
those who perpetually serve Him, “seeing 


His Face.” 


Awakening the Indifferent to an In- 
terest in the Christian Life 


By Dean Edward |. Bosworth, D.D. 
Net ali indifferent men are ‘really in the 


same condition. Behind the appearance 
of indifference there may be a variety of ex- 
perience. 

There is the really and avowedly indifferent 
man. Generally his interest will be awakened 
by seeing some one living the Christian life. 
Perhaps in his home town there has been no 
man of his own age living a strong, virile, at- 
tractive Christian life. [he so-called “‘Chris- 
tians”” have been older people, or of the other 
sex. [he matter has never been brought 
home to him as an attractive possibility for him 
by the sight of some one like himself living 
the life. Now, in college, he sees another 
man living a thoroughly honest life, a man 
who does not crib in the class-room, or do 
an unfair thing in athletics. This new ac- 
quaintance lives a clean life. He is heartily 
interested in other men and will go out of his 
way to help them. He has a certain self- 
control and steadiness. He seems to be under 
the dominance of a great purpose and to 
know what he is about. He has an unosten- 
tatious, but perfectly evident and unconcealed, 
reverence for God. ‘The indifferent man sees 
as time goes on that there is something in 
the other man’s life that is absent from his 
own, and he is glad in due time to have the 
other man try to share it with him. He is 
glad to have a report of the other man’s ex- 
perience with Jesus Christ. 

Sometimes there is a chance to force quietly 
home upon the confessedly indifferent man the 
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fact that his very indifference is a sign of 
flagrant moral deficiency. A person sits out- 
side on the steps of the Dresden gallery. You 
ask him if he has been in to see the Sistine 
Madonna. He says that he has not and does 
not care to go in. Or he goes into the room 
where the great picture hangs alone, and 
after looking at it a moment passes out un- 
moved. His lack of interest in the Sistine 
Madonna proves him to be artistically defect- 
ve. Soa man is proved morally defective, if 
he has no interest in the greatest fact of the 
world’s history, the fact of the person of 
Jesus Christ. Dr. Fairbairn says of Jesus 
Christ: “‘Jesus Christ is the most powerful 
spiritual force that ever operated for good on 
and in humanity. He is to-day what he has 
been for centuries, an object of reverence and 
love to the good, the cause of remorse and 
change, penitence and hope to the bad, of 
moral strength to the morally weak, of in- 
spiration to the despondent, consolation to the 
desolate, and cheer to the dying. He has 
created the typical virtues and moral ambi- 
tions of civilized man, has been to the benev- 
olent a motive for benevolence, to the selfish 
a persuasion to self-forgetful obedience, and 
has become the living ideal that has steadied 
and raised, awed and guided youth, braced 
and ennobled manhood, mellowed and beauti- 
fied age.” And yet in this greatest and in- 
creasingly dominant fact, this man has no in- 
terest! Surely he is seriously ailing in his 
moral sense. It is not his lack of interest in 
the theological Christ that is his condemnation, 
for the theological Christ has not always been 
interesting. 

It is the Christ of the Gospels that is really 
interesting. The failure to be drawn toward 
him is one’s legitimate condemnation. No 
matter what be one’s attitude toward the 
doctrines, if he does not feel interest in the 
person of Christ he is defective. If he does 
not at least wish that he might some time and 
in some world find Jesus and talk with Him, 
he is morally defective. His attitude should 
be that of the pagan whom Richard Watson 
Gilder represents to have met Jesus in the 
year 32° A. D., while still uncertain who 
Jesus was. He said: 


“If Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—I say 

That of all mankind I cleave to Him, 
And to Him will I cleave alway. 


“If Jesus Christ is God— 
And the only God—I swear 

I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air.” 


Perhaps the indifferent man realizes that 
his lack of interest is a fundamental moral de- 
ficiency, and would be glad to know how he 
can develop an interest in Jesus Christ. The 
problem of doing this is somewhat like the 
problem of developing an interest in the Sis- 
tine Madonna. In the latter case one needs 
to sit down before the great picture for a 
considerable time, and simply see if he can 
discover anything in it. He needs to come 
to it repeatedly and give it profound atten- 
tion. It will greatly help him if some one 
who has come to an appreciation of the pic- 
ture will sit down by him and point out some 
of its beauties. While the increasing develop- 
ment of the artistic sense is a thing of a life- 
time, still in a single hour one may, under 
proper guidance, have a new world of beauty 
opened to him. Now the essence of the 
Christian life is devotion to God as He is 
revealed in the person of Jesus Christ. It is 
necessary, therefore, that he who would be- 
come a Christian shall develop an interest 
in Jesus Christ. To do this one must study 
the life and character of Jesus Christ. He must 
sit down before the picture of Jesus Christ 
presented in the Gospels and see if he can 
discover anything in it. There are men in the 
college world to-day who, after studying the 
life of Jesus Christ a few minutes each day 
for six months, have risen up to say, “I will 
become a Christian.”” Here, too, as in the 
Dresden gallery, one may sit down by a 
friend, listen to the report of what he has 
found in Jesus Christ, and in a single hour be 
introduced into the beginning of a lifelong 
interest in Him. For Jesus Christ is surely 
interesting. 

2. The indifferent man is not always 
avowedly and honestly indifferent. He some- 
times expresses himself in ways that are not 
a frank confession of indifference, but that are 
really expressive of indifference. It is possible 
to help him realize that he really is indifferent 
and therefore flagrantly defective morally. He 
sometimes says he has come to college for 
work and has not time to think of the Christ- 
ian life. He needs to realize that he really 
does not consider such a life worth while. 
He is indifferent to its importance. If any one 
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could show him how honestly to make $100 
in a few days, he would have time enough to 
consider the proposition and accept it. He 
does not see that the Christian life is really 
the main thing. He is like a boy who has 
been sent to college and has not time to attend 
classes; or lie an invalid who has been sent 
to Hot Springs and has not time to take the 
baths; or like an apprentice in a shop who 
has not time to let the foreman teach him his 
trade! He is in the world and has not time 
to do the main thing he has been put into 
the world to do. 

He may say that he does not “‘feel like 
it,” and it may be said to him that college- 
men above all others are not supposed to let 
their “feelings” regulate their actions. They 
are men who are training themselves to act 
from reasonable considerations and not be at 
the mercy of their emotions. Feelings, of course, 
are a great and legitimate part of the per- 
sonality: but the educated man proposes to 
educate his feelings; he proposes to act in 
such a way as to produce the kind of feelings 
he ought to have. Sometimes, also, instead of 
frankly confessing his indifference, he says, “‘If 
I do the best I can, I shall be all nght.”” But 
it may be respectfully urged in reply that he is 
not doing the best he can, if he fails to avail 
himself of all possible aids to his moral char- 
acter, chief among which, and exclusive of 
all others, is Jesus Christ. If he is not willing 
to allow Jesus Christ to teach him to live 
an unselfish life, he is like a boy who refuses 
to go to college on the ground that he will 
be “‘all right’’ educationally, if he does the 
best he can; or he is like the boy in the shop 
who refuses to put himself under the foreman’s 
direction on the ground that he will be “all 
right,”’ if he does the best he can. A man 
threatened with tuberculosis might as well 
refuse to consult a physician because he will 
be “‘all right” if he only does the best he can! 

3. Sometimes the indifferent man is neither 
avowedly and honestly indifferent, nor in- 
sincerely indifferent. His indifference is the 
indifference of desperation. He may have a 
battle on against some bad habit that is slowly 
gripping him and may know that it is a losing 
fight. If he can be made to see good reason 
for supposing that there is help for him in the 
Christian life, he will be instantly interested 
in it. The Christian life has always seemed 
to him a vague thing without definite meaning. 
But when he learns from some friend just 


how to begin it, what to expect from it, and 
why to expect it, he will rouse up and lay hold 
of it. 

In all these cases the problem evidently 
is to secure the man’s attention to Jesus Christ 
as He is pictured in the Gospels or evidently 
present in the life of some Christian man. 
“Whatever gets your attention gets you’’ is a 
true saying. If Jesus Christ can get a man’s 
prolonged and candid attention, the outcome 
will be a victorious life of peace and power. 
Anything or any one that helps to fasten the 
indifferent man’s attention upon Jesus Christ 
contributes to the solution of the problem of 
the ““indiferent man.”’ 


The Value of a Sense of Failure 
By Robert E. Speer 


EN are not to be divided into two classes, 
those who succeed and those who fail; 
for all men fall in the failing class. They are 
to be divided, rather, into three classes depend- 
ent upon the attitude which they take toward 
their failures. ‘There are, first, the men who 
do not realize that they have failed, and who 
are satisfied; secondly, the men who realize 
that they have failed, and are disheartened by 
it; and thirdly, the men who realize that they 
have failed, and who derive from their sense of 
failure fresh courage and great joy. 

First, there are the men who do not know 
that they have failed and are content. Some 
belong to this class constitutionally. “They 
were born satisfied with themselves. I knew 
a man once who never dreamed that he had 
failed or could fail. He could drive a golf 
ball further than any one else. There was 
no invention that he had not anticipated or 
could not improve. He could stand at the 
head of the class and exceed any achievement 
that might be mentioned. As a matter of fact, 
of course, he never did any of these things, 
but he was scarcely aware of this. He had 
the hallucinatory disposition that enabled him 
to conceive of imaginations as realities, and 
what he thought he could do, he almost be- 
lieved he had done. Others belong to this 
class because of deficient yard sticks. “Two 
feet make a yard with them, or ten ounces a 
pound. Others belong to it because they are 
blind and cannot see afar off, as Peter says. 
And indeed all are blind who are satisfied. 


Secondly, there are the men who realize 
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that they have failed, and who sink in 
despondency under the consciousness of fail- 
ure. Now it is to be remembered that no 
man always does his best. Others may tell 
him that he does it, but he knows better. 
Or he may, to keep up the courage of others 
in defeat, say, “Well, fellows, we did our 
best anyway’; but he knows that they did 
not do their best. All of us fall down, and 
the best man never does his best. Even if 
at times he thinks he has done it, the very 
height of his achievement reveals to him new 
“bests” that he had not seen before. It is 
as a mountain climber who scales the highest 
range only to discover that it hid higher 
ranges still beyond. Now some men realize 
all this, and they ask: “‘What is the use of 
going on? We have failed. We shall always 
fail. We might as well give over the ambi- 
tion to attain.” “Two things are to be said 
in reply to such cowardice. One is that it is 
not God-like. One of the most wonderful things 
in God and the revelation of God in Christ is 
patience under failure. Christ came to His 
own, and His own received Him not. ‘The 
nation which His Father had been educating 
for centuries to welcome the Messiah, rejected 
Him when He appeared. His own disciples 
misunderstood His message. One of them 
sold Him for a little silver; and another, the 
leader of the band, utterly denied Him; and 
they all left Him and fled in His hour of deso- 
lation. The Church which He founded was 
full of dissension and un-Christlikeness. Did 
Christ give over His work in despair? Does 
God, whose: love and yearning a lost world 
will not receive, abandon His quest of human 
souls? And such cowardice is not only un- 
Godlike, it is un-manlike. This is the game. 
A real man will see it through. He will say: 
“Well, this evidently is the unescapable real- 
ity of life. It must have a meaning and pur- 
pose in it. I will see it out to the end.” 

But there is a better kind still. In the 
third place there are the men who realize 
keenly that they have failed, and who derive 
from the very strength and depth of their 
sense of failure a great delight and courageous 
joy. I do not say that their failure is a noble 
thing; I do say that the sense of having 
striven for perfection and realizing that it has 
not been attained is the source, and is meant 
to be the source, of comfort and power to 
all of us. 

For, first of all, this is what life is; not 


an attaining, but a struggling after. As soon 
as we have attained, we must abandon our 
attainment and press on or die. And the 
mere effort, even if we have failed, is a credit 
to us. In India many students write “‘Failed 
B. A.,” or “Failed M. A.,” after their 
names. ‘That means that they tried for the 
degree and missed it. But they are sepa- 
rated from the great number who never tried 
or gained the right to try. Paul’s view evi- 
dently was that perfect human life is not per- 
fect attainment, but ceaseless effort toward 
attainment. ‘“‘I count not myself yet to have 
apprehended,” he says, “but this one thing 
I do, I press toward the mark of the prize 
of the upward calling of God.” And then 
he adds, “Let as many as are perfect be 
thus minded.”” What a curious and uplift- 
ing idea of perfection; not one who suc- 
ceeds, but one who will not cease to strive 
for success! 

And, in the second place, a sense of fail- 
ure is absolutely necessary to save our ideals 
for us. When we have no sense of unat- 
tainment, what have we left to live for? We 
are like travelers who have reached their 
journey’s end before the day’s journey is 
over and have no further goal. When men 
think that they have succeeded, their ideals 
are beneath their feet. ‘That is no place for 
ideals. ‘They shine above the stars. And 
the keener our consciousness of their distance 
from us, the more splendid our opportunity 
for resolute purpose and for the true life of 
a Christian man. 

In the third place, we only feel and en- 
large our power against resistance. It is 
failure and the sense of failure and 
the dogged determination not to rest 
with failure that constitute the discipline 
by which God makes us strong. The weak- 
ening thing is easy success, satisfaction with 
what we have done, attainment that cost 
no long agony and delay. Our best bless- 
ings are our hindrances and the failures from 
which we may yet arise to victory. 


“Then welcome each rebuff that turns earth’s 
smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but 
go, 
Be our joy three parts pain, strive and hold 
cheap the strain, 
Learn, nor account the pang. Dare, never 
grudge the throe.” 
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And, lastly, the assurance of our final 
success is found in our very failures, or at 
least in the consciousness of failure, that 
even repeated failure has not stifled. If we 
had no more sense of unattainment, and no 
vision accordingly of unachieved possibility, 
no success could await us. But when we 
fail, and yet know that we have failed and 
keep our sense of failure even in the midst 
of failure, then there burns fierce within us 
the knowledge that this sense is prophetic of 
what is yet to be. Yes, we have failed, but 
it will not always be so. Our proof of that is 
that failure cannot satisfy us, cannot strip us 
of our superior knowledge that it is not the 
final thing, cannot kill in us the passionate 
longing after what we cannot but know we 
shall have because we cannot live without 
longing for it. And when at last we have at- 
tained, we shall not mind in the glory of that 
hour the bitterness of the long striving thither. 


“The prize, the prize secure, 

The athlete merely fell, 

Bare all he could endure, 

And bare not always well, 

But he may smile at trials gone 
Who lays the victor’s garland on.” 


The Necessity for Decision 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


N? living thing can be made the passive 

recipient of a gift. You can put money 
in a purse, but you cannot give money to a 
boy unless he takes it. And this principle 
which so controls even the bestowal of money 
becomes more evident when vital processes are 
concerned. ‘That a living thing, from a tree 
to a man, should really be made possessor of 
a gift, always entails activity on the part of 
the recipient. You may put stones in a bag, 
but you cannot give water to a tree independ- 
ently of the tree’s activity. The most you can 
do is to pour the water about the thirsty roots, 
but before you shall have given refreshment to 
the tree, those roots in active assimilation must 
have taken in the water. 

We commonly speak of a father’s gift of an 
education to his son, but a moment’s thought 
reveals the absurdity of the phraseology. The 
father can environ the son with manifold op- 
portunities for education, but the homely truth 
is at once evident, that education is “given” 


so as really to be possessed, only in so far as 
the recipient invests resolution of purpose and 
energy in attainment. 

Now, one of the great dangers that sur- 
round any inspiring gathering like that at 
Northfield is that this homely truth may be 
forgotten, and men look upon themselves as 
passive receptacles. Pouring in upon them 
come the treasured thoughts of inspiring power 
from leaders who think hard and feel deeply, 
and all around are the hallowed influences of 
old associations, and the cumulative impres- 
sions of large numbers. What other cry is 
more needed at this or at any similar 
time than the call to action? If you are really 
to receive anything, assimilate, digest, resolve, 
decide! In the profoundest sense, no man 
can give you anything. The whole possibility 
of anything’s becoming yours lies in your de- 
cision. The inspirations may be as thick as 
manna in the desert, but not a mouthful will 
be yours until you will it and decisively act. 

And yet the plea for decision, even thus 
founded on a universal principle, is insufficient. 
For the eternal fact is that the man who stands 
face to face with his duty is going to decide, 
whether he knows it or not. The question be- 
fore such a man is not, “Shall I decide?” but, 
‘““What shall the decision be?” If you are 
standing face to face with your duty, whether 
you will decide or not is no longer a question 
of choice. You are forced to decide; for, 
when a man faces duty, no decision is more 
definite or more consequential than the decis- 
ion of attempted indecision. God's moral uni- 
verse has its inexorable laws, no less than the 
physical; and when a man, enlightened in the 
vision of his obligation to God and humanity, 
faces the thing he ought to be and do, he can 
no more be neutral and indecisive than can a 
compass needle in the magnetic current. Obey 
or disobey are within his province, but neu- 
trality—-never! Nature and God abhor neu- 
trality no . less than they abhor a vacuum. 
‘*He that is not with me is against me,” said 
Jesus. You may drift with the current, or 
beat against it, but you cannot be indifferent 
to it. You must decide. 

To the struggling swimmer in Niagara’s 
rapids a rope is thrown, and in the insanity 
of indecisive fear he cries, “I can’t make up 
my mind.” Fool! He has made up his mind, 
and as his despairing clutch grasps empty air 
on the rim of the precipice, it is evident that 
never in his life did he make a decision so 
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definite, so conclusive, so irrevocable, as when 
he decided not to decide. 

Aaron Burr, perplexed over spiritual prob- 
lems, left college for a week and retired into 
the country to fight them out. There he 
squarely faced his duty and postponed de- 
cision. That is, he thought he did, but in 
reality his whole wretched life is proof of the 
decisive finality of that attempted indecision. 

When you face your duty, the hour of a 
great decision has struck. Not God Himself 
can absolve you from deciding. The one 
question is whether you will play the man and 
master the decision; or whether by default of 
yours, inexorable law will make the decision 
for you. But by all means be sure of this, 
that God will not be trifled with. When He 
grants you a vision of your duty, your hour 
has come to decide. 

This, then, is the true plea for decision. 
Be masters of life, not its slaves. Never let a 
decision go by default. Always dominate 
the crises of your life. As chemicals in solu- 
tion need the jar that crystallizes them, so the 
impressions of truth, the inspirations of high 
ideals, the acquisitions of your heredity and en- 
vironment that count for good, are but in 
solution until the jar of your will crystallizes 
them in definite decision. Decide! Set the 
target years ahead, if need be, and then bend 
circumstances to work your will as an archer 


bends his bow to shoot his arrows. No boy 
can ford a stream on stilts while he gazes down 
at the running water. Only he moves straight 
and sure who picked a steady goal upon the 
other bank. Let be the cost what God wills 
it, this is a man’s duty and a Christian’s, to 
determine on the mark set for him in the 
purpose of the Lord, and then steadfastly to 
set his face toward it. ‘‘] promise you,” cried 
Garibaldi, as he faced his worn and tattered 
regiments, “I promise you hunger, _ thirst, 
forced marches, wounds, death; let him who 
loves home and Fatherland follow me!"’ And 
they followed him. The only leader worth 
following is one who would dare promise such 
a thing. It may be that we, with others of 
the young men of this generation, may have 
such a price to pay for following where Prince 
Immanuel would lead, but we are far less than 
our forefathers in the faith, if for this we re- 
linquish the glory of manhood—the right to 
decide and the power to be steadfast. 


‘Man knows partly, but conceives beside; 
Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact; 
And in this striving, this converting air 
Into a solid he may grasp and use, 

Finds progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 

Not God’s and not the beasts’: God is, they 
are; 

Man partly is and wholly hopes to be.” 


The Story of the Student Conferences 


The Northfield Conference 
HE Northfield Conference, the climax of 


the college year for all Associations and 
for hundreds of men, the goal toward which 
their eyes were set, the achievement to which 
their minds recur, is over. It is possible now 
to look back upon it as a whole, for its de- 
tails have blended into a unified harmony 
through the weeks which have gone by. 

It is not easy to describe a Northfield Con- 
ference. For to speak of its athletics, the 
meetings for Bible study, or the life-work ad- 
dresses, is not to describe Northfield. To be 
sure, all these various features go to make up 
the Conference, but they are not all. North- 
field is something to be experienced rather 


than described. One must live at Northfield 


for ten days and feel the pulse-beat of the 
whole gathering before his own heart can be 
in tune with the men around him. For North- 
field is not athletics, nor addresses, nor even 
friendships and private conferences. It is an 
atmosphere in which all these details have 
their part, but which is itself intangible and 
indescribable—a thing of the soul—an event 
so deep that it finds expression only in the 
hidden depths of the man who has lived it 
through. One may speak only of two or 
three impressions, which ought to be the be- 
quest of every Northfield Conference and 
which certainly were this year. 

One has the right to expect at Northfield 
each year an informal life and an informal 
religion. They were found this year. Not 
only was this spirit of informality present in 
the different delegations, but it characterized 
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the relationship between the representatives 
of different institutions. The phases of re- 
ligious truth presented this year were also of 
the informal kind. The platform was free 
from petty doctrinal questions. The addresses 
from Round Top were really “‘life-work 
meetings,» where the claims of the different 
professions were adequately presented. he 
addresses from the platform, from the opening 
to the close of the Conference, were free from 
theories about religion and were practical in 
their interpretation of Christ’s message to 
young men now living in the world. There 
was little of other-worldliness in the religious 
gatherings. [here was nothing of cant. 

The note of service was the dominant one 

-the note of the twentieth century—but a 
service only in the name of, and by means of, 
the power from Jesus Christ. 

One has also the right to expect at North- 
field a pervasive spirit of sincerity. He found 
it this year. There was a sincerity in the 
friendship which existed between man and 
man in the different delegations. Each man 
seemed to treat his fellows as sincere in their 
purpose in coming to Northfield. Each man 
treated his neighbor as sincere in his pursuit of 
truth and power. ‘There was a praiseworthy 
lack of criticism, an amazing depth of impres- 
sion. From the very opening sessions men 


seemed to be able to grasp the truths of the 
Conference and to hold them. There was 
depth in Northfield this year. 

The Conference was distinguished also by 
a definiteness of impression. One was not 
torn asunder by different doctrines or purposes. 
He may have been severely wrenched from 
former standards of judgment or life, but the 
message of the Conference was uniform 
throughout. The note of danger was sternly 
sounded, but it was never allowed to remain 
as the last note. Fears were never awakened 
without hope, nor disease disclosed without a 
cure. [he message of hope and courage, of 
energy and work, of Christian manhood un- 
crippled by ignorance or selfishness, and 
energized by Divine power was the message 
of each day. 

In the days that have gone by since the 
Conference closed, the faces of the delegates 
and the messages of the speakers have become 
more indistinct. But one impression abides, an 
impression of informal and sincere Christian 
manhood. The life upheld was always 
Christ’s life, the standards set up were always 
His standards, practically applied to present- 
day problems in a searching, convincing and 
inspirational way. But the test of the Con- 
ference is its fruit. Shall this impression abide > 


Robert S. Smith. 
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At Lake Geneva 


The Conference at Lake Geneva, June | 6- 
25, was attended by 534 men, including 
members of the faculty and visitors, an in- 
crease of seventy-nine over last year’s record. 
Some idea of the representative charac- 
ter of the Conference is gained from the 
fact that six men came from three colleges in 
Manitoba; China, Japan, and the Philippines 
were each represented by one delegate, while 
the remainder came from the twelve States 
comprising the Middle West. Forgetful of 
sectarian afhliations, members of twenty-eight 
denominations mingled intimately — together. 
Missouri sent delegates from twenty-four in- 
stitutions; Iowa and Illinois each twenty-three, 
while Iowa again led with the largest State 
delegation of 104 men. 

Among the prominent features of the Con- 
ference should be mentioned: 

1. Dr. Bosworth’s talks on personal evan- 
gelism. Without formal class organization, 
the entire Conference assembled daily at nine 
o'clock for a discussion of the fundamental 
steps in beginning and continuing the Christian 
life. Real difficulties were handled with such 
clearness and good judgment that practically 
every man was convinced that if he would 
grow he must share his new life with his 
fellows. 

2. Small Bible study classes. At eight 
o'clock each day one might see thirty-five 
groups of men scattered over the hillside study- 
ing the Bible under student leadership. By 
this arrangement nearly every man in camp 
was enrolled, an excellent sp:rit of unity was 
developed, and an impetus given to the 
evangelistic objective of Bible study. 

3. Tangible results. The sum of $2,500 
was subscribed to the work of the Inter- 
national Committee, an increase of $600 
over last year. More than fifty men decided 
to invest their lives in Christian work abroad, 
while many others will take up religious activ- 
ities at home. Among the many factors con- 
tributing to the success of the Conference we 
would note the following: 

(1)United prayer and hard work of an 
inner circle of faithful men; (2) the inspiring 
addresses of Messrs. Mott, Speer, McDowell, 
Cooper, Bosworth, and Zwemer; (3) the 
close sympathy and efficient service of the pre- 
siding officer, Dean Parsons, of Colorado 
College; (4) the patriotic jubilee and the 


thrilling address of Captain Hobson; (5) 
keen rivalry in all forms of athletic contests. 

Those who have attended similar gatherings 
in former years will long remember the Confer- 
ence of 1905 for its splendid body of 500 rep- 
resentative, men whose love and energy no 
barrier can withstand. 


Charles D. Hurrey. 
The Asheville Conference 


In point of altitude the students of the South 
have the pre-eminence, as Asheville is 2,300 
feet above the sea and in the heart of ‘“The 
Land of the Sky.”’ In another respect also it 
is more highly favored than the other con- 
ferences; since the buildings of the Asheville 
School are newer and more convenient, and 
are part of an estate more than a mile square, 
which is provided with tennis courts, golf 
links, and baseball diamonds, set in the midst 
of groves and flanked by a pond a mile long. 
All this means an ideal environment. 

To this point of privilege came up from the 
colleges and universities of the South delegates 
of unusual earnestness and teachableness. With 
them were a number of state secretaries, whose 
close and sympathetic touch with the men 
of their States added greatly to the effective- 
ness of the Conference. The presence of strong 
speakers and leaders from the South was an- 
other factor which contributed to what Messrs. 
Mott, Weatherford, and others say was the 
strongest Southern Conference ever held. 

The usual features of such gatherings were 
carried out and in much the same way that 
they are elsewhere, except that a higher aver- 
age attendance and more faithful preparation 
for the various classes were reported. The 
“‘blow-out”” of other conferences was substi- 
tuted for by a trip to Biltmore, the magnificent 
home and estate of one of the Vanderbilts, 
and by good-natured tilts and contests among 
the various delegations. 

The unique contribution of Asheville this 
year to the policy of future conferences was 
the very successful and inspiring ministerial in- 
stitute, conducted by Professor O. E. Brown, 
of Vanderbilt University. It was attended by 
a large number of delegates who have either 
decided to enter the Christian ministry or who 
expect to do so. Professor Brown stands in the 
same relation to students of the South that 
Dean Bosworth occupies in the North, and his 
tactful leadership, together with the unusually 
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strong marshalling of facts bearing upon the 
need for the great enlargement of the ministry 
both in numbers and in breadth of conception, 
resulted in the decision of five men to make 
this their life work. Dr. Tomkins, of Phila- 
delphia, who presented that topic at the life- 
work meetings on the hillside, put in a very 
strong plea in the same direction. It is prob- 
able that a similar institute will be initiated 
next year at other conferences because of the 
success attending the Asheville experiment. 
Another experiment, tried this year for the 
first time at the Southern Conference, was the 
group system of Bible classes. The training 
given group leaders by Mr. Penfield for two 
days before the arrival of delegates was such 
that most excellent results came from the work, 
and it will doubtless be the plan pursued next 
year. Harlan P. Beach. 


Lake Erie Conference 
The Lake Erie Conference of 1905 closed 


most auspiciously. Only those who were 
present can realize the deep impression that 
was made upon life during those ten days on 
the banks of Lake Erie. The delegates were 
an exceptionally fine lot of men, and they, as 
well as the leaders, were busy every day. 

The platform addresses were appropriate 
and helpful; they were delivered by Mr. Fred 
B. Smith, Dr. Elmore Harris, Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer, of Arabia, the Rev. R. H. Ed- 
wards, Bishop Wm. F. McDowell, Dean C. 
D. Williams, and Mr. Robert E. Speer. The 
life-work meetings were characterized by an 
unusual variety and stirred the men to definite 
decision. 

The continuation of last year’s group Bible 
study classes, under the leadership of Mr. R. 
H. Edwards, was very successful, as nearly 
every man was enrolled. The men were very 
enthusiastic over the plan and went away de- 
lighted and benefited. The group idea has 
undoubtedly superseded the old method of a 
few large classes at this Conference. Mr. A. 
B. Williams, Jr., conducted a very instructive 
and inspiring personal workers’ class of picked 
men for several days. His sessions were full 
of help, and the men were sorry that he was 
forced to leave before he could complete the 
course. 

The home mission class, led by Mr. Shel- 
ton, was popular, the daily attendance being 
large, and the men were impressed with the 


urgent needs and opportunities in the home- 
land. ‘The most striking innovation was the 
group plan in the study of foreign 
missions. The idea that men do_ not 
like to study missions was thoroughly 
disproved, because all except sixteen available 
delegates were enrolled in the six courses of- 
fered. In an investigation that followed the 
Conference, it was learned that this plan is 
most heartily recommended for next year. 

The afternoon, as usual, was given over to 
baseball, lawn tennis, boating, swimming, and 
excursions. AA most unique celebration was 
held on Wednesday evening. There was com- 
plete relaxation, and the nearly 300 men, 
headed by a band, proceeded to the athletic 
ground for a jollification. Songs, yells, and 
““stunts’” concluded the evening’s program. 

Of special note was the very earnest and 
frank spirit and helpful fellowship that ob- 
tained throughout. [he men seemed to have 
come for hard work and inspiration. Far- 
reaching policies were adopted in both Bible 
and mission study, and many lives were 
touched and changed completely by attend- 
ance at the Conference. 


Morris W. Ehnes. 


The Gearhart Conference 


The Northwest Student Conference was 
held at Gearhart Park, Oregon, May 6-14. 
The early date was necessary because of the 
Lewis and Clarke Exposition, and this fact 
caused a small decrease in the attendance. 

The Bible study scheme of using student 
leaders, coached in a normal training class, 
proved very successful under the efficient 
leadership of Lester Mclean, Jr., who was 
also the presiding officer of the Conference. 

The personal workers’ group and the mis- 
sion study class, led respectively by W. A. 
Tener, of Iowa State College, and George W. 
Leavitt, of Seattle Young Men’s Christian 
Association, served to give the delegates a 
new vision of the possibilities of work along 
these lines. 

The foreign missionary institute was in 
charge of Dr. C. H. Haas, traveling secre- 
tary for the Student Volunteer Movement. 
The experience of Dr. Haas among the col- 
leges of the country brought many valuable 
suggestions to the missionary department of 
the Associations. The problems of the home 


mission field were ably discussed by Mr. Reno 
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Hutchinson, of the Portland Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

Platform and life-work addresses by Dr. 
F. W. Clampett, of Trinity Church, San 
Francisco, Rev. J. M. Dean, of Seattle, Mr. 
D. L. Rader, of the ‘Pacific Christian Ad- 
vocate,”” and Mr. I. H. Amos, of Portland, 
were uniformly strong and helpful. 

The Conference was privileged in having 
present the famous evangelist among railroad 
men, familiarly known as “‘Jim’’ Burwick. His 
address and presence among the men aided 
much toward deepening the spiritual life of 
the Conference. 

A unique feature of the social life was a 
“College Sing,”” held one evening around a 
large bonfire on the sandy beach. 

The total enrollment of the Conference was 
ninety-seven, representing nineteen colleges. 
Seventeen men offered their lives for service 
in the foreign field and two accepted Christ 
as their Savior. 

‘Lhe unanimous opinion of the delegates 
was that this third Conference was the best 
yet held at Gearhart; and if deep consecra- 
tion and enlarged plans and policies are an 
earnest of increased activities along all lines 
of Association work, then great things may be 
expected of the colleges of the Northwest this 


amen H. O. Hill. 


Kiang-nan Conference 


The second Conference for Central China 
enrolled exactly one hundred delegates, which 
was almost twice as many as last year. But 
this was the least important gain over the 
first Conference. In four points at least this 
gathering was superior to the first one. 

First, the delegates were much _ better 
chosen. The Associations understood that, 
while there was to be recreation, their men 
were going away to the hills to think deeply 
and resolve mightily concerning the redemption 
of China, and a hundred better teachers and 
students could net have been gathered out of 
the schools than came to this Conference. It 
is not easy to exaggerate the superiority of 
the personnel of this year’s delegations. 


Second, the spirit of the men. The holy 
expectations and heroic resolves with which 
students go up to the home Conferences were 
not possible in last year’s first Conference; but 
this year they were here, and from the first 
there ruled unbroken the spirit of the com- 
radeship of men who have killed selfishness and 
together have staked their lives on their Lord’s 
conquest of the world. 

Third, the Association Conference hour. 
Air-castles and theories were crowded out by 
a gathering up and adopting of what has been 
done and can be done in the present prevailing 
conditions in Chinese schools. This hour 
struck persistently for workable plans and for 
conviction to work them, and it secured both. 
Seventy delegates pledged to begin the ob- 
servance of the morning watch was one defi- 
nite result. 

Fourth, the Bible study work. Two 
classes were added this year, both conducted 
in Chinese, one for training personal work- 
ers and one for non-Christian men. ‘The at- 
tendance was excellent, the work was well 
done, and persoral Bible study with the ob- 
servance of the morning watch was one of 
the deepest impressions made by this Con- 
ference. 

On Saturday several hundred literati ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Conference and 
listened as friends to three addresses on the 
learning which alone will save them and their 
land. 

Against odds that no American student 
ever knew six delegates for the first time con- 
fessed Christ as Lord. One man decided to 
give up an excellent position in the customs 
service and enter the ministry. 

I remember one year when the Geneva 
Conference was shaken as it should have been 
by a man offering his life to Christian service 
in spite of the knowledge that he would be 
disinherited for it. Not one man only, but 
I know not how many scores of men in this 
Conference faced that same alternative in an 
aggravated form, and man after man of them 
chose to lose all for the King All Glorious; 
and thus must this greatest empire be won. 


Arthur Rugh. 





Some Reasons Why a Student Should Participate in the Work 
of the College Association 
By Charles W. Gilkey 


HE Christian Association, as well as the 

athletic, social, literary, and scholastic 
activities of college life, may reasonably claim 
the interest and participation of every college 
man who wishes to make the most of his 
course and to secure the largest development 
for the future. [hese reasons, among others, 
may be indicated: 

1. Membership in the Christian Association 
is an acknowledgment of the best in one’s 
past life and of one’s desire to be true to it. 
Nearly all college men come from homes 
where steadily uplifting, perhaps definitely re- 
ligious, influences prevail. “The majority of 
college men have themselves been members 
of churches at home. He is unfaithful to the 
highest influences of his home and to his own 
highest purposes who, when entering on the 
new world of college life, does not openly 
acknowledge these best things in his past; and 
the natural way to do this definitely and yet 
unostentatiously is to join in the work of the 
Christian Association. 

2. Membership is a commitment of one’s 
self to the best side of college life. A few 
college men have their faces set downward. 
Many more are climbing steadily and resolute- 
ly to higher things. More still wander aim- 
lessly about as the crowd or the inclination 
may lead. The Christian Association is the 
natural rallying point for all men whose ideals 
are higher than their achievements, and every 
man who joins places himself among _ that 
number. In doing so, he does not boast supe- 
riority, but rather admits that he has not at- 
tained and declares his purpose to press on. 

3. Membership leads to association with 
men of high and serious purpose in the college 
life. No other force in his college life will in- 
fluence the incoming freshman so deeply as 
will the friends he chooses. ~The man who 
enters at once into the activities of the Asso- 
ciation naturally finds part at least of his col- 
lege friends among those men who have de- 
clared themselves publicly as committed to 
the best things in college life. 

4. Membership secures development in the 
higher ranges of a man’s life. The college 
man who wishes his life to be symmetrical, 
still more he who wishes it to be well-ordered in 


the sense that the higher holds sway over the 
lower, will seek to develop his moral sense, 
his spiritual faculties, his religious nature, no 
less than his physical, social, and intellectual 
abilities. Voluntary exercise is always the 
most effective means for development; and 
the Christian Association conducts those vol- 
untary activities through participation in which 
development in these directions is naturally 
secured. 

5. Membership brings a man under the 
direct influence of those facts and forces that 
make for strong character. The history of the 
extension of the Kingdom of God in the 
world, with its stimulus to faith and its call 
to action, the experiences of spiritual heroes 
as recorded in the Bible, most of all, the life 
and teachings of Jesus as given to us there— 
these are some of the great influences that 
build Christian character. Through the 
agencies under the direction of the Christian 
Association—its mission and_ Bible-study 
groups, and its devotional meetings—these in- 
fluences are brought to bear on a man’s life. 

6. Membership means alignment with the 
organized forces making for betterment in col- 
lege life. The forces of evil in that life, 
whether organized or not, are at any rate tre- 
mendously effective. The battle between the 
two is on in every institution. Every man 
who has truly at heart the best and highest 
interests of his college will leave the throng 
of the indifferent, and take his place in the 
ranks of the growing army of those who fight 
for righteousness. 

7. Membership is the contribution of one’s 
individual experience and helpful influence to 
the lives of others. The underlying principle of 
the Bible group and of the devotional meeting 
is that in each man’s experience there are ele- 
ments of value for the lives of others. Few 
acts in a man’s life have more influence over 
others than those in which he puts himself on 
record on important issues like those for which 
the Christian Association stands. The man 


who takes part in its work offers what he has 
to give of experience and influence for the 
benefit of others. 

8. Membership signifies willingness to meet 
definite opportunities for service that may arise 
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within or outside the college. ~The mechanism 
of the Christian Association furnishes the clear- 
ing-house through which definite needs are 
brought to the attention of men willing to be 
of help. ‘These opportunities come first, of 
course, to the men who have placed them- 
selves in line for such service by joining the 
Association. ‘This appeal will come far more 
strongly to a man, if one immediate and defi- 
nite need is presented, rather than a general 
call for helpers. 

9. Membership secures training for larger 
service in the future. Every agency for benev- 
olent activity, religious and non-religious alike, 
is demanding more and more the leadership of 
college-bred men in both professional and lay 


do such work in the world as well as any 
other. The man who takes part in the activi- 
ties of the Association gets the invaluable train- 
ing of actual experience in work, for which 
all his life through there will be great need. 

10. Membership brings a man into touch 
with the unfailing source of energy for service 
—the life of Jesus, and the power that He 
still releases into the lives of men. In the Bible 
group and the devotional meetings the example 
of that life comes out clearly before a man. In 
doing the work of helpfulness which falls to 
him the joy of service which Jesus felt and the 
power which He gives come into his own life. 
In following that example with the help of 
that power he finds himself continually learn- 
ing and desiring to do more for others. 


Bible Study, 1905-06 


By Clayton S. Cooper, Secretary Bible Study Department 


capacities. A man must qualify himself to 
Essentials for Student 
GUESS UL. Bible study work in colleges 


must accomplish at least three things in 
the — season. 

. First of all, the work must grow. There 
is no agency of development more: important 
than this. Browning once said, “‘man was 
made to grow, not stop.”” And it is equal- 
ly true of organizations. Furthermore, 
the work of previous years and of former 
leaders lays upon us added obligation for 
greater things this year than ever before. Last 
year’s work rises or falls with the effective- 
ness of this year’s service. Because of pre- 
vious preparation it will be easier to advance 
Bible study work in the colleges this year than 
it has ever been before. ‘There is no doubt 
that the coming year will reveal unprecedented 
progress. This assurance is abundantly fore- 
shadowed by the policies made at the student 
conferences by scores of Associations. 

We may be reminded of our responsibility 
this year by glancing at the following facts: 


572 institutions report voluntary Bible classes, 
with a total enrollment of 30,199 
men. 

328 institutions report increase in number of 
men in Bible classes. 

66 institutions report an increase of 100 per 
cent. and over in number of men in 
Bible classes. 

89 institutions organized Bible classes for 
the first time last college year. 


2. In the second place, there must be in- 
creased emphasis upon the quality of Bible 
study. The rapid and constant development 
of this vital work in the student world calls 
for closer attention to the training of Bible 
class leaders, as well as to the insistence upon 
actual daily Bible study on the part of stu- 
dents. Do the leaders of Bible study classes 
in your institution really succeed? Do they 
get the men in their classes to actually form a 
habit of regular Bible study? These ques- 
tions must be answered affirmatively, or our 
bible work among college men will be but 
partial and transitory. A new leaflet entitled, 
“Hints for Student Bible Class Leaders,’’ by 
Professor Edward I. Bosworth, will be invalu- 
able to student leaders. There are four 
agencies which bear directly upon the qualita- 
tive side of this work, progress in each of 
which has been marked during the past year. 

First, there have been sixty-five leaders’ 
training classes in_ sixty-three institutions. 
Such classes for the unifying of the work and 
the careful coaching of the student teachers 
are practically indispensable to the group sys- 
tem. No institution, having at least three 
Bible groups, should be without a training 
class. 

Second, there has been a significant use 
of the Bible institute, 136 of these gatherings 
having been held, reaching directly or through 
delegates 386 institutions. Large promise is 


also afforded in the fact that 180 Bible insti- 
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tutes have already been arranged for the 
students of North America for the college year 
1905-06. 

[hird, the Bible reference library has 
come to be a fact in at least | 74 institutions 
of the United States and Canada. A collec- 
tion of a few standard books for the use of 
leaders in connection with the Bible study 
courses is creating a more intelligent and 
scholarly interest among leaders and members 
of classes. Selections from the model Bible 
library in New York will be for use at Bible 
institutes and conferences this year, and printed 
catalogues will be issued later for the use of 
the Student Associations. 

Fourth, the presentation and use of care- 
fully selected Bible courses will be found to 
be a distinct contribution to a higher grade 
of work in this Department. Last year 40,- 
591 volumes of the student Bible study books 
were used. In addition to those studies which 
have proven so widely their adaptability to 
student use, six new courses are now in prepa- 
ration, Viz. : 

For College Students. 

Old Testament Prophecy. By Kent and 
Smith. Studies now in preparation by Prof. 
C. F. Kent and R. S. Smith, of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

For Preparatory Students. 

Great Men of Israel. Being prepared by 
Prof. L. K. Willman, of the Hill School. 

The Life of Paul. By Prof. A. G. Lea- 
cock, of Phillips Exeter Academy. 

For [Theological Students. 

Outline Studies on the Old and New Tes- 
taments. By Prof. O. E. Brown, D.D., of 
Vanderbilt University. 

For Professional School Students. 

Two outline courses on “The Life of 
Christ” and the “Autobiography of St. 
Paul” are now in preparation. ‘These two 
courses are being written in the light of the 
practical experience of successful workers 
among students in the professional schools of 
North America. Further announcement will 
be made later. 

3. The third important objective for Bible 
study this year should be the reaching of rep- 
resentative students for this work, or what- 
ever class of students in the institution has not 
been already enlisted. In some institutions 
this class may represent the athletic students, 
in others the students of social or literary life, 
while in other centers of learning it may be 


that men in fraternity houses and boarding 
clubs have had no part in this movement, so 
vital to both education and_ character. 
It has been proven many times in_ all 
kinds of institutions that every type 
of college student can be actively and 
enthusiastically enlisted in Bible classes. We 
are passing out of the stage of mere experimen- 
tation. Men of assurance, boldness, tact, and 
accomplishment are now needed to actually 
obtain the allegiance of every section of college 
or university life. 

The work of the students of North Amer- 
ica in bringing this matter to the attention 
of men in college fraternities should give confi- 
dence to workers. Fraternity Bible classes 
were organized last season in fifty-three insti- 
tutions and 1,909 fraternity men were en- 
gaged, for a part of the year at least, in study- 
ing the Bible in these classes, using one of the 
student courses. Six hundred and ninety-two 
of these fraternity men enlisted were repre- 
sentative leaders in college life, holding the 
following positions of honor: 


Class presidents .............. 61 
Editors of college papers ....... 87 
Members of the college glee club. 117 
Members of baseball teams ..... . 43 
Members of football teams... .. . 109 
Members of track teams........ 91 
Men on the ’Varsity crew...... 19 
Prize and scholarship men ..... . 105 

We 44540 dethn cea haene 692 


The attainment of the hearty sympathy and 
co-operation of members of college faculties 
is adding much power and prestige to this 
movement among college students. It is of 
vital importance that a few of the strongest 
and most popular college professors come into 
close relationship to the Bible work of each 
institution. An International Advisory Coun- 
cil on college Bible study is now in formation. 
Upon this council every section of North 
America containing institutions of learning will 
be strongly represented. 

In all of our larger plans for efficiency and 
accomplished in this Department the present 
year let the deeper note be sounded. Let 
every chairman of a Bible study committee 
and every leader of a Bible class appreciate 
profoundly the truth that all labor is second 
best without the “‘vision splendid”’ of bringing 
the Bible student into direct and living fel- 
lowship with the Son of God. 
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Leaders for Student Bible Classes 
By Lester McLean, Jr. 


T HE vital unit of the Bible Study Depart- 
ment is the trained, enthusiastic, effect- 
ive student leader of the group class. In vain 
are the artful advertising and the convincing 
canvass of the committee and resultless the 
most rousing rally, if the leader fails to hold 
and stimulate his class. 

The great sectional student conferences, 
and more recently the smaller Bible study in- 
stitutes, have given large place to the training 
of student leaders, and with large result. But 
the universal demand for better leadership re- 
mains the problem of the Bible Study De- 
partment, nationally as locally, a problem 
toward the solution of which this article seeks 
to contribute. 

Institutions, ranging in size and sort from 
the metropolitan university to the small denom- 
inational college, and in location from the Pa- 
cific Coast to the Southern seaboard, have 
summarized their experience in the local train- 
ing of Bible class leaders. “he comparison of 
these summaries yields the following results: 

|. The leaders’ training class increases the 
eficiency of the Bible Study Department. 
‘““We have become convinced that it is one of 
the essentials of aggressive work in Bible study 
here.”’ “‘It has helped make our Bible Study 
Department.”’ ‘“‘We could not exist without 
it.” It has resulted in “more successful 
classes,”’ “work made more effective,’ “‘a re- 
serve force of prepared leaders,”” “leaders in 
closer touch,” “‘leaders kept actively engaged 
and feeling their responsibility.”” It means 
team work and shoulder to shoulder touch, 
inexperienced leaders gaining from the work of 
the others. 

2. The leaders’ training class is adaptable 
to widely varying conditions. Classes for fra- 
ternity leaders, classes varying from three to 
forty-five in membership, meeting weekly, or 
bi-weekly, for a half-hour or for an hour, for 
a lecture or a reading circle—all these and 
others seem to be accomplishing real and 
valued results. Most classes include not only 
those already leading groups, but promising 
material for future leaders as well. 

3. The need of effective leadership which 
creates the class must be recognized in secur- 
ing a leader for it. The success of the class 


depends almost wholly upon the leader. Two 
institutions consulted use student leaders, in 
one case calling upon the members of the class 
to lead in rotation. In two others it is led by 
the general secretary. The general experi- 
ence favors a faculty teacher, for whom the 
following qualifications are mentioned as most 
essential: “Long and successful experience 
in Bible teaching; one who knows what the 
class conditions are; must not lecture; evangel- 
istic spirit; wide-awake common-sense, and 
willingness to explain.” 

4. The courses of study pursued have in 
the main been Biblical, centering upon the 
life and teachings of Christ. In one class a 
committee secured and presented to the 
teacher a list of the questions on which the 
student leaders most desired help. In another 
the leader prepared an original course on the 
teaching methods of Jesus. A few classes 
have made teaching method the central theme, 
giving time also for informal conference and 
discussion of problems and questions. Several 
follow the normal class method of studying 
together in advance the lesson later to be 
taught. Edwin F. See’s pamphlet on the 
training of Bible class leaders, about to be 
revised and expanded into book form, has 
been found a valuable guide. 

5. Very few of these classes have failed to 
give important place to a study of the best 
methods of securing spiritual results, of raising 
the standard of Christian life, and of winning 
unattached men to loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
The Bible class is the supreme evangelistic 
agency of the future, and the Bible class 
leaders must be equipped to use this agency to 
its full power. 

6. In conclusion, the leaders’ training class 
should seek to supply these needs: First, of 
deep and vital knowledge of the subject matter 
to be taught, especially of the life of Christ; 
second, of attractive methods of presentation, 
so as to stimulate, guide and profit the class; 
third, of knowledge of men and ability to deal 
with them personally on spiritual matters, and 
to organize Christian class members to work 
for others; and fourth, of organic unity, sym- 
pathy, and mutual co-operation throughout 
the entire Bible Study Department. These 
aims and the relative emphasis placed upon 
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each of them will determine the leadership, 
course, and methods of the class. The oppor- 
tunities for extending influence through the 
work of such classes are so large that the pres- 
entation of them has enabled college leaders 
to claim and secure the services of the best 


and busiest men within call. It is hoped that 
the coming year may see such classes far 
more widely used as the supporting pillars 
of the marvelously increased enrolment with 
which the Student Associations have recently 


been blessed. 


Lester McLean, Jr. 


HE passing to God of Lester McLean, 
Jr., on the 27th of August last, has left 
a deep sense of common loss in the minds and 
hearts of hundreds of North American college 
men. Although he labored in the Student 
Bible Study Department less than a year, even 
in that time he was able to make an inefface- 
able impression for good upon the lives of 
men who touched him intimately. He was 
preparing to go this fall to Japan to become 
there the national Bible study secretary. His 
exceptionally fine mental abilities, joined with 
a life of deep soul-power, peculiarly fitted him 
to enter this great open door of the Far East. 
While this is now impossible, his passionate 
desire to be near his Lord has been fulfilled, 
and his life on earth, though seemingly ending 
abruptly, was yet a finished life. 

The brevity of his career has revealed 
sharply the “path of light”” which he left in his 
train. For all who knew and loved him he 
was counted one of those 


“immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
search 
To vaster issues.” 


An old Latin line says of a great one, “If 
you want his monument, look about you.”’ 

The earnest words, which are subjoined, 
voice the feelings of a section of students with 
whom Lester McLean labored last year, and 
reveal how this life of high-mindedness and 
Christ-likeness has buried itself in other hearts 
not to abide alone, but in wider circles of 
communicated life to bear much fruit. 

“At the Gearhart Conference last May, 
over which he presided, we learned to love 
him as few men are loved. The same was 
true at Pacific Grove. It was not the efh- 
ciency of his leadership in the Bible training 
class, nor the sympathetic helpfulness of his 
counsel to bewildered men, nor yet the rare 
sweetness of his life that impressed us most; 
though none of these will ever be forgotten by 
those who were privileged to be with him 
during those days of vision by the sea. His 
greatest characteristic seemed to be that quiet, 
constant, burning passion for men, which gov- 
erned his every action and possessed him every 
moment, and burst out in great heart-sobs as 
he implored us to ‘labor and strive’ for our 
Lord, or told of his longing to be across the 
sea at work for Him. Never have we come in 
touch with one whose likeness to his Master 
seemed so close, and we are comforted by the 
assurance that the good that he did in the 
Far West will live long after him.” 


The Mission Study Rally and the Missionary Campaign 
By Harlan P. Beach, Educational Secretary 


HAT the institutions of higher learning 

in the United States and Canada are 
widely interested in mission study is attested 
by the fact that since the work was organized 
in 1894, more than 650 of them have par- 
ticipated in the studies. Last year the num- 
ber enrolled showed an increase over anything 
that had preceded, as is shown by the follow- 


ing hgures, those for 1903-4 having surpassed 
any previous records: 1904-5 1903-4 


Institutions having classes... 373 319 
Number of different classes. 1,049 652 
Number different students 


ree 12,629 9,027 
Analyzed according to classes of instity- 
tions, those enrolled in the study groups were 
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distributed as follows: Coeducational insti- 
tutions, 6,731; men’s colleges, 1,586; 
women’s colleges, 1,172; theological sem- 
inaries, 1,086; medical schools, 184; agri- 
cultural schools, 286; normal schools, 905; 
Bible training schools, 202; academies, 477. 

As to the courses most used, the following 
list gives the text-books which were studied 
by a larger number than 300: “‘Japan and 
Its Regeneration,” 2,969; “‘Effective Work- 
ers in Needy Fields,” 1,557; “‘Sunrise in the 
Sunrise Kingdom,” 1,545; “‘New Era in the 
Philippines,” 1,272; “India and Christian 
Opportunity,” 909; ‘“‘Medical Missions,” 
486; “The Evangelization of the World in 
This Generation,” 480; ““Dawn on the Hills 
of T‘ang,”” 439; “Knights of the Labarum,”’ 
402; “‘Handbook of Comparative Religion,” 
335. This record differs from that of or- 
dinary years in the comparatively small num- 
ber studying biographical courses, though had 
not Japan’s unique claim upon the student’s 
interest been so irresistible, a biographical 
course would have stood at the head of the 
list. 

Three other facts derived from the reports 
of last year are instructive to those who wish 
to profit by the wider experience of the col- 
leges and universities. Thus, while a larger 
variety of topics and books was reported than 
ever before, about nine-tenths of the entire 
number studying evidently regarded the text- 
books listed in the present year’s announce- 
ment as more profitable than general courses 
and books not prepared for study classes. It 
is further rioticeable that the group system, 
which had become well established two years 
ago, gained in momentum during 1904-5, and 
that the size of the groups is slowly coming 
down toward the ideal number for effective 
work. It is now a trifle over twelve, but ten 
students would doubtless be a still better num- 
ber for each group. Again, the tendency to 
carefully study what a given group would 
find most profitable in the matter of text- 
books has greatly increased during the year 
and has been of manifest advantage. With a 
larger number of text-book courses than has 
ever before been listed by the Educational De- 
partment—the number is thirty-five—and with 
the new outline courses and other plans for 
study suggested in the announcement, the pos- 
sibilities of an effective year of work are most 
promising. 

The above items and others that are of local 


interest to each institution may be effectively 
used at the mission study rally. But the main 
issue is not a rally, nor even a phenomenal en- 
rolment in a goodly number of groups. In 
too many colleges this part of the work closely 
resembles a raid, in the military sense of the 
term. Like that it is a bold attack upon an 
unsuspecting and often uninformed commu- 
nity, made by a determined handful of en- 
thusiasts who have not consulted the other 
branches of the general force operating in that 
field; and it results in what the ordinary raid 
does, temporary excitement and a meager 
array of spoils. ‘There is often not adequate 
provision for the wise use of the interest 
awakened, nor is there a prepared leadership 
for the new students enrolled. 

Over against the raid idea must be placed 
the carefully planned and persistently pressed 
campaign. Planning is, of course, funda- 
mental. This implies due consideration of 
what has previously been done in the college, 
with quite as much attention paid to causes 
of failure as to the successful factors in pre- 
vious work. It ought to mean a close scru- 
tiny of what text-books and methods of study 
are best suited to the various classes of students 
who should study missions. It would be fore- 
doomed, if it did not lay plans for reaching 
the entire body of students, and not merely a 
few zealous Christians, or even the entire body 
ol them. Those not Christians are often more 
approachable on this side than along any other 
line of Association activities. A sufficient 
number of leaders, a select library of auxiliary 
volumes for use with the text-books, or to form 
the basis of the outline courses, a normal class 
where three or more groups are studying mis- 
sions, a well-defined plan for following up the 
first course with a second one after the holi- 
days or the mid-year examinations, the train- 
ing of leaders for the following year’s groups, 
and a strong committee to secure enrolments 
for 1906-7, are other points that are involved 
in a wisely planned campaign. 

A campaign, as contrasted with a raid, 
calls for an intelligent and co-ordinated body of 
leaders. Individual initiative still has its place, 
but ordinarily concerted action by students 
who have a common plan, and who are in 
training, is as essential as are the training table 
and team work in football. More students 
than in any previous year have been preparing 
for such leadership, both at the student con- 
ferences and during the leisure of vacation. 
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‘| hose who have not done so, but who be- 
lieve thoroughly in the work, and who have 
qualities of real leadership, are sure of making 
the class attractive and a power for good. 
Leadership and lectureship are not synony- 
mous terms in mission study classes, and quali- 
fications for the latter are not half as likely to 
succeed as are the elements involved in the 
iormer word. ‘The cause will be dignified 
and made a power in the institution very 
largely in proportion as strong students are 
secured for the various groups decided upon. 
And if ever the Association had a reason for 
setling aside its best men for this service, it is 
in this Quadrennial Convention year, when by 
common agreement of the Student Association 
authorities and those of the Student Volunteer 
Movement missions are to be paramount. 

A campaign, as contrasted with the raid, 
calls for persistent and costly struggle. The 
issue is not hinged upon an hour of rally ad- 
dresses, nor yet upon a few hours of can- 
vassing. [hese are but introductory, and the 
fight comes on later. ‘To get a class into 
working order; to keep before it the great goa! 
of this endeavor, namely, to reveal to the 
future leaders of the Church the magnitude, 
the urgency, and the attractiveness of Christ's 
unfinished work of blessing the entire world; 
to keep the listless aroused, and to bring in 
deserters; to relate mission study helpfully to 
the other missionary interests of the Associa- 
tion; to make the study minister to the stu- 
dent’s own college life and to his future—all 
these call for time and effort, especially on the 
part of missionary committees and study class 
leaders. Obstacles are inevitable, and should 
be expected and resolutely met; for it is a 
veritable fight for a cause that, if it happens to 
be unpopular, is all the more in need. 
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Continuance and prevision are factors that 
the leader of a foray does not need to possess, 
but which are prime essentials in a prolonged 
campaign. Next year, more than this one, 
and a college generation succeeding ours, more 
than our own, will need to study missions. 
We are but at the beginning of what will 
each year develop into a still more stupen- 
dous enterprise. lo reach nearly a billion of 
the unevangelized, almost all of whom are 
well-nigh unknown to us, and who at present 
are deemed hardly worth our prayers and our 
money, much less our lives, requires clearness 
of knowledge and strength of Christian con- 
viction which are possible only to those who 
give themselves to much study. We must 
plan to make during next year a stronger 
attempt to interest every student in this great 
and divine task, and this year should surpass 
the last one in the same direction. Only 
training and provision for the future will make 
this possible. But the four years of college 
aie but a span in a life that bridges over the 
period ending with the day of final reckoning. 
Mission study by college students, when 
viewed from the point of Christian strategics, 
is vitally related to the wider work of the 
Church. In women’s societies in the churches 
of North America fully 100,000 were last 
year studying in mission classes; while during 
the same period over 60,000 young people 
of the churches were engaged in the same 
study. The dynamic leadership of these 
classes in the future will depend greatly upon 
the work which the men and women students 
of the United States and Canada do in the 
study groups of this year. ‘The student who 
regards his life as a trust, and as extending 
beyond Commencement Day, will thus find 
his college years “‘an age on ages telling.” 


Current Comment 
Charles W. Gilkey, Editor 


Every wise leader in any enterprise selects 
in advance those features in his campaign 
which are to receive special emphasis or at- 
tention, and so orders his plans that these 
features shall stand out conspicuous when the 
whole is completed. It is important that every 


leader in the Association to whom falls re- 
sponsibility, either large or small, should do 
this for the work under his charge; otherwise 


he will be in danger of discovering at the end 
of the year that he has not done what was 
needed, if, indeed, he has done anything at 
all. In such work as ours it is often far better 
to do one or two things with such conspicuous 
and impressive efficiency as to stir a whole in- 
stitution, than to do a host of things so in- 
differently well that few outside the doers 
themselves know that anything has been done. 
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It may not be amiss, therefore, to consider 
some features which should receive emphasis 
in the general policy of an Association for the 
year just opening. 


One such feature suggests itself at once. 
This is the year of the Student Volunteer 
Convention, held every four years, or once in 
a student generation. On this account the 
foreign missionary department should this year 
receive special emphasis in every Association. 
If the gathering at Nashville is like its prede- 
cessor at Toronto in 1902—and there is every 
indication that it will surpass even that mem- 
orable convention—it will not only influence 
profoundly the entire student world of North 
America, but it will also stir the whole Chris- 
tian Church. It is not too early for every As- 
sociation to begin to prepare to be adequately 

or better, largely——represented; to give not 
only to its delegates, but also to its members 
at large, such training and preparation that 
they may be intelligent on the questions which 
will be considered there; ard to lay plans for 
the conservation of the missionary enthusiasm 
that will be generated at Nashville, and the 
utilization of it for the far wider extension of 
missionary intelligence, the more generous giv- 
ing of money for missionary support, and the 
larger offering of life for missionary service. 

Those features which were emphasized at 
the summer conferences last June should also 
receive special attention this coming year; for 
these gatherings are largely what the delegates 
present make them, and, therefore, usually 
indicate accurately the desires and needs of 
the student constituencies they represent. Three 
phases of work stood out notably at all the 
conferences this year—not only in that they 


received especially strong presentations, but 
equally in that they seemed to meet needs of 
which the men were deeply conscious. One 
of these phases was the utilization of the Bible 
groups as evangelistic centers—agencies for 
bringing men into personal relation with Jesus; 
the response to the proposal that special effort 
be made to do this this year was unanimous 
and enthusiastic. Another was the general 
formation of classes for home mission study— 
a line of work which at all the conferences 
aroused an almost unprecedented interest. A 
third was the attention given to securing and 
training able candidates for the ministry. We 
shall do wisely to keep these three things well 
to the front in our plans for the year.  In- 
terest has been aroused in them which we 
must conserve; needs have been indicated by 
them which we must meet. 


We must never allow ourselves to forget 
that the days just upon us are the most valu- 
able and critical of the entire year for every 
department of ovr work. ‘Time lost in the 
opening days, when men are new and im- 
pressionable, can never be made up. Even 
the strongest Association in the country cannot 
afford to neglect either the promptness or the 
efficiency of its work for the new men. The 
stream of students pours swiftly through all our 
institutions. Strenuous effort is necessary if 
any organization is to keep its place steadily 
in the center of the current. If that effort is 
ever relaxed, the prestige and influence of the 
organization, if not the organization itself, will 
be swept out of the institution with the out- 
going classes. Let none of the fall cam- 
paign committeemen fail to realize the im- 
portance of their work. The future of the 
Association is in their hands. 


The Student World 


The fifth International Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement will be held in 
the Ryman Auditorium, Nashville, Tenn., 
lebruary 28 to March 4, 1906. Admission 
to the convention will be by ticket, and only 
properly accredited delegates will be entitled 
to tickets. The institutions of higher learning 
in the United States and Canada are allowed 
to send at least two delegates ; and one addi- 
tional ticket for every one hundred, or fraction 
of one hundred, above the first one hundred 


students in the institution. Announcement 
giving full information will be issued in a few 
weeks. Correspondence concerning the con- 
vention may be addressed to F. P. Turner, 
General Secretary, 3 West 29th street, New 
York City. 

Mr. Harry Ewing, who has been acting 
general secretary of the Denver Association, 
becomes general secretary for half time, of 
the Association at Colorado College. 
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Mr. Fowle, of Denison University, is to be 
the Bible study secretary at Ohio State Uni- 
versity during the present college year. 

Dr. Murray P. Brush, the new president of 
the Association at Johns Hopkins, was a del- 
egate to the World’s Conference at Paris. 


Mr. E. B. Black, a graduate of Kansas 
University, succeeds C. W. Pettit as general 
secretary of the Association at that institution. 


Mr. Ralph Stow, Michigan University, 
1905, succeeds R. R. Service as general sec- 
retary of the Association at Purdue University. 

Mr. C. W. Rich, Illinois University, 1904, 
has accepted the position established this year 
of intercollegiate secretary at Terre Haute, 


Ind. 


Mr. Arthur Parmelee, a graduate of Beloit 
and member of the Sigma Chi fraternity, goes 
to Miami University as their first general sec- 
retary. 


Mr. D. W. Weist, Ohio State University, 
1905, has accepted the position of general 
secretary of the Association at Ohio Northern 
University. 

Mr. George Swan, a graduate from Wis- 
consin University this year, has accepted the 
general secretaryship of the Chicago University 
Association. 


On September 13 word was received at 
the office from Iowa State College to the effect 


that 400 students were already enrolled ia 
Bible classes. 


Mr. S. Perry Wilson, who graduated from 
Michigan University in June, has been chosen 
successor to Mr. Brockman as state student 
secretary of Missouri. 

Mr. Horace Smith, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1905, has been chosen to succeed Mr. 
F.. N. Parmelee as general secretary of North- 
western University Association. 


In the Carolinas the increase in the num- 
bers of students in Bible classes in 1904-05 


through the year was forty per cent. 


Five 


Bible Institutes have been arranged for the 
two states in October. 


Mr. Carl H. Smith, who for the past year 
has been state student secretary of Michigan, 
has accepted the general secretaryship of the 
University of Michigan. He is an alumnus 
of the University and during his college course 
was prominently identified with fraternity life 
and several college organizations. 


Mr. J. B. Tarney, Indiana University, 
1902, who, during his college course was 
prominently identified with the social and re- 
ligious life of his alma mater and since gradu- 
ation has been the successful assistant secre- 
tary of one of the Brooklyn Associations, suc- 
ceeds P. C. Foster as intercollegiate secretary 
of Chicago. 

Last winter the state legislature of Arkansas, 
recognizing the work of the Young Men's 
Christian Association in Arkansas University, 
gave $1,000 to it for equipment. The students, 
faculty, and friends in Fayetteville pledged an 
equal amount. ‘The board of trustees then 
set aside for Association use an entire floor of 
the south wing of the main building. In this 
the Association has now fitted up a trophy 
room, a missionary room, a Bible study room, 
a small chapel, a library, and a game room. 
It has employed a full time secretary and the 
work is in a very prosperous condition. 


The annual summer conference of the 
Japanese Associations was held at Kobe in 
the latter part of July. The attendance was 
large, numbering in all over 300 delegates 
from twenty-six student and five city Asso- 
ciations. A series of life-work meetings each 
evening at sunset, addressed by Japanese en- 
gaged in Christian work, and even a night 
given over to “stunts,” at which a conference 
newspaper was read, show that many of the 
most familiar and characteristic features of 
our student conferences have been trans- 
planted to like gatherings in other lands. The 
most impresssive feature of the conference this 
year was the deep spiritual tone that pervaded 
the whole gathering. At the close of the 
last session, one of remarkable power, almost 
the entire conference broke up into little 
groups, which continued in prayer and con- 
secration far into the night. 
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